84 The election of Henry (VII] as King of the Romans

would altogether resign the kingdom of Sicily to his son Henry, who had
already been crowned king in 1212; he was to hold it of the Roman
Church, be released from all paternal control, and due provision was made
for its government during his minority. The object of this arrangement
was to avoid the union of Sicily and the Empire in the hands of Frederick;
a union in the hands of his son, not contemplated at the time, without
being opposed to the actual wording of the oath, was none the less opposed
to its intention. But Frederick could not lightly renounce the home of his
childhood, his hereditary kingdom, the one spot in Europe perhaps where
his astonishing character was really understood. His plan was somewhat
to reverse the parts; he was to rule Sicily, his son Germany. We find
him pleading with Honorius for a relaxation of the conditions of his oath
to Innocent. On 10 February 1220 he repeated the promise with the
proviso that he might succeed his son on the throne of Sicily in the event
of the latter predeceasing him without children; on the 19 February he
begged the Pope to allow him to retain the kingdom of Sicily during his
own lifetime. That it was his intention to root his son in Germany is
equally unmistakeable. In 1216 the boy with his mother, Queen Constance,
was brought to Germany. He was created Duke of Swabia in 1217 and
Rector of Burgundy in 12201. Frederick now meant, if he could manage
it, to get him elected King of the Romans.

His intention was apparently known and complained of at the papal
court early in 1219, for in May Frederick wrote stating his motives:
they were to ensure the good government of the Empire during his
absence on crusade and to secure for his son the possessions of his house
in the event of anything befalling him in the East. But the anxiety at
Rome was not allayed, and after the election, which took place at the
diet of Frankfort in April 1220, Frederick wrote his excuses to Honorius,
protesting his entire ignorance of the whole affair, nohis mem et db-
sentibus, and that it had been done by the princes owing to a dispute
between the Archbishop of Mayence and the Landgrave of Tlmringia
which threatened to lead to civil war; he even professed that he had
refused his consent until it had been ratified by the Pope9. That the
election of a child could avert civil disturbances was of course absurd, more-
over it was wholly untrue that he refused his consent, for it was in grateful
acknowledgement of their act that he made on 26 April the famous
privilegium in fawrem principum ecclesmstlcon^m^ which indeed was
framed with the very object of inducing the ecclesiastical princes to
permit that to which they were naturally keenly opposed. They were
opposed to it both on he ground that it implied that the kingship was
in fact hereditary, and because it ran counter to the whole trend of papal
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